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England in Colonial New York. Again and again we are told 
that this body was "established" there, though every historian 
knows that such a statement is quite unhistorical, its sole founda- 
tion being Governor Fletcher's interpretation of the Act of the 
Assembly of 1693. This is conceded by Dr. Tiffany in his His- 
tory of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, pp. 165-166 (New York: The Christian Literature Co., 
1895), but the wording of the charter of the Trinity Corporation 
tends to keep the notion alive. This is not treated in either 
volume, though Professor Edwards devotes a paragraph to the 
position, social and religious, of the Anglican Communion in 
the colonial days (pp. 54-55) . The absence of an Index and some 
overlapping (unavoidable, perhaps, in work of collaboration) 
make up the total of what even the most captious critic would 
find to object to. On the other hand there is a vast deal to 
praise. Without any attempt at being "picturesque " the authors 
have contrived to make interesting and at times amusing a 
study that in less skillful hands might have been tedious and 
dry. There are pages that Janvier could have written, though 
we would not create the impression that the work is anything 
below a serious contribution to historical investigation. The 
portions dealing with economic topics (Vol. i, Chapters ii and 
viii, and Vol. ii, Chapters iii and ix) are especially well done; 
and here and there a common but mistaken belief, as, e. g., that 
Bowling Green dates from the period of Dutch occupation, is 
disposed of with gentleness as well as with finality. As a whole 
these volumes, though but indirectly bearing on the subjects 
that interest students of American Church History, are prod- 
ucts of genuine and painstaking scholarship and entirely worthy 
a place in the series whereof they form a part. 



The Catholic Encyclopedia and its Makers. New York: The 
Encyclopedia Press, 1917. Pp. viii+192. 

From the first appearance of this valuable handbook, it was 
called, as it justly deserved to be, an international Catholic 
Who's Who. It is better than any volume which bears that 
title, for the biographical sketches are heightened in value with 
portraits of its contributors. No great work by Catholics in 
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modern times received a more cordial reception than the Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia. The non-Catholic religious press was almost 
unanimous in praising the project, one publication speaking of it as 
the "greatest work undertaken for the advancement of Christian 
knowledge since the days of Trent." The value of this volume 
can hardly be exaggerated, for it brings the host of readers who 
daily read the Encyclopedia into the circle of the most scholarly 
men and women in the Catholic Church throughout the world. 
No man of our day can estimate the full extent of the Encylo- 
pedia's influence for good, and this volume takes us behind the 
scenes as it were and shows us in a flash the magnitude of a 
project which, completed today, stands unrivalled in the world. 



History of the Civil War (1861-1865). By James Ford Rhodes. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1917. Pp. 454, with 
maps. Price, $2.50. 

In the space of a single volume of moderate size Mr. Rhodes 
carefully discusses the military, naval, diplomatic, financial, and 
social history of the Civil War, a struggle which in its later stage 
was continued rather for Southern independence than for the 
extension or the protection of the institution of slavery. While 
his conclusions are beyond reasonable criticism and his maps of 
forts, marches, and campaigns are excellent, occasionally there 
is an hiatus in the narrative and sometimes an unexpected brevity 
of treatment. Having thoroughly considered the entire sub- 
ject in his great history, the author does not appear to have felt 
the necessity of again exhaustively describing themes which he 
had once adequately examined. The reviewer's ideas will, per- 
haps, be better understood by giving a few illustrations. 

In referring to the ordinance of secession which was termed a 
Declaration of Independence of the State of South Carolina the 
fact is passed without observation that the delegates were by no 
means unanimous in their enumeration of the causes which im- 
pelled them to the separation. An examination of this circum- 
stance makes interesting and not unprofitable reading for the 
student of American constitutional history. 

On page 24 it is stated that the Virginia convention passed 
an ordinance of secession by a vote of 103 to 46. The present 



